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AB .TRACT 

This paper was delivered to a syiposiua held by the 
University of Canterbury, New Zealand, as part of its centennial 
celebrations in May 1973. The central theae of this paper is that the 
idea of the university as an effective instrument of social reform 
has been dangerously exaggerated. This disjunction between 
expectation and capacity is grounded on a misunderstanding of two 
modes of the Ui>iversity — the university as a corporate institution 
and the university as an academic community. The university as a 
corporate institution is elaborated, then social change, investments, 
admissions, professional networks, influence of the university, and 
the influence of the educated man is discussed. The author concludes 
that the university's greatest instrument for social reform is not 
its institutional muscle but its graduates who will have appreciated 
a dedication to careful analysis and precise state»Wt~, and that 
embraces a view of what could be, which is the first prerequisite to 
social reform. (Author/PG) 
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This paper was delivered to a symposium held by the Uni- 
versity of Canterbury, Christchurch. New Zealand, as part cf 
its centennial celebrations in May 1973. The three papers read 
to the symposium, together with the prepared commentaries 
on each, will be included in a book entitled The University 
on Trial, which Whitcoulls Ltd. Christchurch, will distribute 
toward the end of 1973 on behalf of the University of 
Canterbury. 
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Permit me to assert, as a central theme of this paper, that the 
idea of the university as an effective instrument of social 
reform has been dangerously exaggerated. Perhaps the success 
of scientists in conquering time and space has led social 
scientists and humanists (and even academic administrators!) 
to the false conclusion that they could, with equal effect, 
direct the development of man and society. It may be that 
the public has. therefore, been led to expectations for social 
salvation that have not bet?n and cannot be fulfilled. The 
universities that house and advertise these promises have 
consequently been indicted for nonperformance. Disillusion 
and disruption have followed, and the university is today m 
grave danger. 

1 will also assert that this disjunction between expectation 
and capacity is grounded on a misunderstanding of two 
modes of the university the university as a corporate 
institution and the university as an academic community. 
The first mode as the institution has to do with property and 
power, decision and action, structure and hierarchy, while 
the second mode as the community has to do with thought 
and instruction, independence and retlection. standards and 
values. Since the two modes aio inextricably the warp and 
woof of the university th.y arc. and must be, part of every 
consideration. The university as agent for social reform must 
be thought of in the light of the specific and unique nature of 
the community which is its central raison d'etre. 
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I will also assort that real innuence increases as we move 
from corporate institutional ways of influencing social 
reform, through the other less direct means, to the individual 
as tlie ultimate revolutionary. It will also be discovered that 
social reform takes time and while institutions change with 
their leadership, the individual is here to stay. 

Let me state at the outset the organization of this paper, 
and perhaps if 1, like Ariadne, lay out my thread of 
argument, you, like Theseus, will be able to escape the verbal 
ma/e we academics often construct to comphcate under- 
standing. 

There are five ways in which the university may be 
involved with social reform. The first is direct action or 
specific positions taken by the university as a corporate 
institution. The second is social policy pursued indirectly as a 
by-product of discharging normal university responsibilities. 
The third is social change that naturally flows from work of 
university professionals aMied with other professionals. The 
fourth is the influence for change exercised by the university 
as a free community constitutionally concerned with what 
could be rather than what is. Finally, there is the educated 
university graduate the most potent of all influences tor 
change. 

UNIVERSITY AS A CORPORATE INSTITUTION 

Let us turn to the flrst level of intervention the university as 
a corporate entity. It is at this level that expectations have far 
outrun performance and it is critically important to bring the 
university as social reformer down to size. To this end there 
follows a series of observations. 

It must be acknowledged that the university has more 
otten been an agent for stability and the status quo than for 
change and reform. Traditional societies have been caretui to 
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see that university education was largely confined to the 
ruling class. At most it was open to those who would accept 
the norms and values of the ruling class. And, in any evcnu 
the classical content of the curriculum was rot such as to 
foment revolution. 

hi modern times, also, the university has been looked upon 
as an agent for stability rather than for change. The 
responsibility for maintaining and refurbishing!: the cultural 
heritage, for adding to the existing body of knowledge 
preparing for employment, and for living a life for the here 
and now-all this is essentially conservative. 

But the universities do have a more positive role as an 
agent for reform in those societies in transition from colonial 
status to national independence or from agricultural to 
technical-industrial stages. In these cases the university 
becomes both the symbol and the fact of national cohesion 
and national identity. Once the transformation has taken 
place and a new consensus has emerged, the university once 
again assumes the role of agent for stability and social 
control, although with a vastly different curriculum more 
relevant to the current scene. It is no accident that the early 
cc lonial university colleges were designed and administered 
to support the position of the colonial power. Few were 
established to encourage independence from the founders. It 
is equally true that once political independence was estab- 
lished the universities were redesigned to help secure that 
independence. Perhaps the world would have been better off 
if both colonial powers and the new states viewed the 
universities as agents for continuing social reform. But there 
is little evidence that such a larger view was in control. 

Having asserted the proposition that the university is at 
least as conservative as it is revolutionary, we now turn to a 
second limitation on the university's reputation as an agent 
tor social reform. The university is as much an ohjcct of 
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reform as it is an instrument for reform. In other words, the 
instrument is shaped by the very object it is supposed to 
affect. It is changed as society changes. Its structure, 
governance, curriculum are modified to meet society's needs 
and new priorities. Cause and effect, in these circumstances, 
are not to be readily determined. Recognizing the reciprocal 
relationship will, at least, add a certain touch of humility and 
realism to claims and expectations. 

There are some who would deny this interdependence. 
They would !;ave us believe that the univeriiity grows and 
develops from its own internal dynamics. Societal connec- 
tion, let alone dependence on society, is, so the argument 
runs, one of those Philistine ideas dreamed up by those 
insensitive to the nature and spirit of the intellectual 
enterprise. 

The proposition cannot be taken seriously. Society created 
the university and there is a continuous interaction to assure 
that the purposes of society and the missions of the 
university are always kept in a state of related tension. 
Classical education direct.'y served an elite society domi- 
nated by Prince, Bishop and a landed aristocracy. Liberal 
education broadened and modernized the classical heritage to 
embrace new fields of knowledge of interest and use to the 
new middle class. General education was the pedagogical 
response to a society looking for a cohesion shattered by two 
world wars and the increasing fragmentation of knowledge. 
Graduate education arose as the pursuit of knowledge 
required more extensive and sophisticated arrangements. 
Professional education became necessary as the application of 
knowledge h :ame as important as its pursuit. And Academic 
administration grew in response to the complex institutional 
tasks and the need for institutional change that faculties were 
increasingly unable or unwilling to handle. 

But of course we know that the university and society arc 
involved in a close reciprocal relationship. In the long run 
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(and sometimes in the medium rim), society gets the uni- 
versity it needs. And at the same time the university instructs 
society on what society would want if it were wise enough to 
ask for it. And from this point and counterpoint the 
university gets less than it wants and society probably gets 
more than it deserves. 

We have now shown that the university is conservator as 
well as r; *ormer and is influenced as well as influencing. It is 
becoming positively less dangerous by the minute. It is also 
becoming more recognizable -and that is helpful. We are now 
ready for a third observation. 

The university is perhaps the least powerful of the many 
institutions that will inevitably be involved in a social action. 
This statement contains a major and a minor point. The 
minor point is the obvious one that social reform requires the 
participation of many orgjni/.ations. Consequently, the uni- 
versity can neither claim creilit nor accept blame for primary 
responsibility with respect to any particular action or result. 

The major point has to do with the capacity of the 
university as an agent to exercise influence. A recent report 
from Yale stated the matier gently when it said that **(the 
university) is not particuli^rly well organized as an institution 
to render social and moral judgements and to act upon 
them/' That may well be ihe understatement of the year. 

I am told that universities do not always agree among 
themselves. Perhaps lift- in Now Zealand is different, but 
frankly I doubt it. ( onsequently, neither politicians nor the 
general public have any clear notion as to what the 
universities have in mind for the general welfare. Those in 
charge of our political life often complain that the univer- 
sities sound like a discordant orchestra without a conductor 
-even on mattes close to their own interest let alone on 
more general puolic policy issues. 
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And this institutional independence finds its counterpart in 
the relations between departr^ents, institutes and faculty 
within the university. At the iustitutional level the banner of 
independence spells autonomy while at the professorial level 
it spells academic freedom. We must remember that the 
individual professor teaching his class, writing his book, or 
minding his test tubes • is the basic building block of the 
whole academic institutional system which has been designed 
both to support and to protect these activities. Small wonder 
that the professor finds independence more important than 
cooperation, accepts disagreement as a tolerable state of 
affairs, and resists as hostile and dangerous notions the ideas 
of the general will and institutional consensus. A professor is, 
as Carl Becker has said, a person who thinks otherwise. 

The university as an institution has at its core a consti- 
tuency prepared to resist vigorously the very idea of a 
university position on anything. The professoriat will recoil 
from the twin strategies of persuasion and compromise so 
essential to the management of change -let alone reform. The 
academic can never be an enthusiastic proponent for a 
statement or cause that is posed as only the best alternative, 
nor for one in which he only parMally believes. Compromise 
is not part of the classroom ethic, let alone the discipline of 
scientific research. As Eric Ashby (also a Centennia. speaker) 
will doubtless point out, the academic tradition does not 
embrace the values necessary for successful institution 
building. 

Direct university intervention into society not only cuts 
across professional independence and academic style but also 
cuts across a hard-won social compact that gives freedom and 
autonomy in returii for institutional neutrality. Thus at the 
institutional level the university has come to know, though it 
sometimes forgets, that intervention into society is not a 
one-way street. What is one person's exit is another\s 
entrance. The president or vice chancellor who takes to the 
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streets or appears on the barricades may find that he has been 
followed home. The students who pulled up the paving 
blocks in Paris had to dodge tear gas in return. The rector 
who led a protest in one South American country had the 
army on his campus three days later. 

There is another, sometimes neglected, edge to the issue of 
neutrality. J\ current pressure on universities to take stands 
on social issue.: is premised on the notion that the institution 
will support the "corrc:t'' position. As Fritz Machlup has 
noted, there is a naive assumption **that academic bodies . . . 
would always be on the side of the angels and would, by 
overwhelming majority if not unanimously, give their learned 
endorsement of resolutions in favor of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful.'' Yet. at least under totalitarian regimes, 
such endorsements if given at all (as they apparently were in 
Nazi Germany) may support national policies which are the 
opposite of the good, true and beautiful. 

For all these reasons the university in its mode as an 
institutUm is not likely to be a powerful and effective direct 
agent for reform. The notion of autonomy precludes any 
automatic agreement among universities. Th*. doctrine of 
individual responsibility, protected by the ideas of academic 
freedom and tenure, precludes the forging of a strong 
consensu*^ for effective influence and action. And the very 
nature or learning and th»? advancement of knowledge is 
private and inward, not social and outward. So much, then, 
for direct intervention by the uni"*rsity as a corpo»*ate 
institution. 



SOCIAL CHANGE-A UNIVERSITY BY PRODUCT 

We can now move to a more productive avenre of university 
influence for social change and reform, namely influence that 
is exerted as a by-product of normal university activity. A 
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university position on apartheid might be J.itT:i.alt to arrange 
but the establishment of fellowships for South African 
refugees may be easy to arrange and could be an even 
stronger signal of university sentiment. A university com- 
munity can provide considerable elbow room for concerned 
members to work through established channels. 

A controversi:il and very perplexing issue is whether the 
university should consider the social policies of the business 
corporations with which it deals. Should it buy food from 
producers who pay inadequate wages? Should it purch;?se the 
paper of companies that are polluting the rivers? Has it any 
responsibilit)* for considering matters other than the quality 
of the service rendered? Should the university use its position 
as buyer or investor to influence the social policies of private 
corporations? 

Investments 

Let us look speii/ically at the particular case of the 
investment of endowment funds. While the example may 
have special reference to the United States, with its unique 
mixture of public and private funding, endowments are not a 
monopoly of the United States and the issues involved have 
their universal application to ali aspects of university business 
relations. 

In earlier days security of principal and rate of return were 
the only relovar.t considerations bearing on university invest- 
ment policy. But the surge of social concern for the new 
priorities of peace, justice and the quality of life have seized 
the academic commupity with irresistible force. 

There has been no effective answer to the demand by 
student and professor that their own institution the univer- 
sity range itself, where it can. on the side of those who are 
demanding that social purpose be considered of equal 
concern to proficability of investment. Needless to say, such 
considerations as the necessity to maintain maximum income 
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to finance social improvements were and still are largely 
unexamined. 

The difficulties of establishing a direct university position 
on the advisability of investing in the XYZ company 
allegedly selling w'dgets to South Africa or polluting the 
atmosphere have already been dealt with. Ev-. a the most 
ardent advocate of university pressure would and has recoiled 
from the prospect of specific decisions arrived at by 
established faculty procedures which now contain an appro- 
priate measure of student participation. Our young ardent 
advocate may wish a decision before he graduates but the 
prospect does not seem promising. 

So indirection takes the place of direction by the very 
simple formula of resolutions that request (or direct) those in 
charge of investments to accept the principle of applying 
social criteria along with financial return. The principle once 
a-cepted may then be applied in particular cases for or 
against a particular company without requiring a public vote 
that would implicate every member of the community. The 
gentle unstated compromise requires a mixture of social and 
economic consideration (which makes most financial experts 
uncomfortable), a private forum where interested parties can 
press their case, and visible decisions where the community 
feels that the new priorities have been considered without 
having to vote on matters about which ignorance and 
probable opposition make up a substantial fraction of the 
composite belief. 

There are. of course, very difficult problems for the 
corporations. The right and even the capability of the 
business corporation to make decisions based on social 
concerns is a hotly debated issue everywhere. In the past the 
business corporation has. in the name of social progress, been 
constrained and forbidden entry into the arena of politics 
and .social controversy. Corporate neutrality has been urged 
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as a wi/y ot protecting social invention and social reform 
from the heavy conservative influence of industrial power. 

We are now in the awkward position of asking the business 
community to forget our earlier strictures. As a result we are 
loosening the cork of the corporate bottle slowly and with 
great care. But the pressure for increasing the social responsi- 
bility of the corporation is so great that the cork is, in fact, 
being freed. We can only hope that the genie we release will 
be small in size, benign in style, and ready to work for the 
welfare of mankind. 

The fact that social behavior is now an accepted considera- 
tion in investment policy remains, and the indirect university 
influence, while difficult to measure, is surely considerable. 
On any given day hundreds of investment committees, trust 
offices and insurance companies are discussing the relative 
merits of companies with respect to their environmental 
impact. The color of water from a paper mill, the texture of 
the smoke from a smokestack, the decibel growl of a jet 
engine are now part of investment concerns along with 
balance sheets, and balance of power. 

Those of you in this audience who may not have direct 
experience with institutional endowment will not be involved 
in this test case. The necessity to balance the general and the 
private interest will be with you, too, but will more probably 
be resolved in the committee rooms of your government in 
Wellington. 1 will not venture to suggest in which arena 
equity and social justice are more likely to prevail. 

Admissions 

A more important case of indirect influence that comes 
closer to the academic heartland is that of admissions or 
access to higher education. Traditionally, univci^ty entrance 
was and in most countries still is, determined by secondary 
school exit, but only from those secondary schools which 
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have university preparatory prognuns. And in many, if not 
most cases, entrance to proper secondary schools was 
determined by social standing and ability to pay or by 
national examinations that reflect social standing and ability 
to pay. The universities, in th.^; overwhelming majority of 
cases, had little to do with the selection process. The ireat 
exception was and is the private colleges and universities that 
were established to select and educate their own students. 

But the democratic pulse now felt all over the world is 
changing all this. The drive for literacy has led to a dei^and 
for universal primary education, ,vyhich in turn has forced an 
expansion of secondary education, which brought, by an 
inevitable chain of causation, a flood of secondary school 
graduates with valid and legal credentials for admission to the 
university. Simple expansion of university places has its 
limits. Slowly and reluctantly universities have had to enter 
the process of selection so as to establish limits on size and to 
help match a great variety of skills and ambitions with the 
universities* special capabilities. 

It is at this critical point that universities are prepared 
neither in agreed social purpose nor in adequate administra- 
tive machinery for handling this new assignment. Admission 
is not a matter of simply saying yes to some and no to others. 
There are large considerations that must be taken into 
account that will help shape the future of our societies. Let 
me state these considerations in short strokes. 

The university flnds that it stands at the confluence of 
three pervasive forces and social requirements. The flrst is 
that of our still expanding industrial-technological society 
with its need for a steady stream of trained manpower. 
Modern manpower requirements are translated into the need 
for highly differentiated talents to be found in the general 
population. Our industrial and industrializing societies have 
come to look more and more to the universities to admit, 
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sort out. and taiin the various talents required to meet these 
increasingly sophisticated and specialized needs. 

Scientific talent must be identified, encouraged to enter 
the appropriate disciplines, and educated according to 
individuaTs abilities. Those with a more abstract bent must 
be trained in the theoretical end of the spectrum; those with 
a more practical tun. of mind must be trained in the applied 
sciences, A random method of selection combined with a 
lack of concern for manpower requirements can cripple any 
modern industrial system by not providing the right talent 
with the right training in the right amounts at the right time. 
In most countries there is some disjunction between social 
need and university output: where the disjunction is severe, 
the effect is damaging not only to the growth of the 
economy but also to the employment of university graduates. 
Both dangers are the visible cause of much social unrest and 
personal anxiety. 

The process of selecting, sorting and training this wide 
varietv of talent is a meritocratic response to the needs of a 
meritocratic society. It is, perhaps, a central characteristic of 
modern technological and democratic society that it cannot 
afford to have poorly trained persons in key positions, Being 
th.* son of the boss is an insufficient guarantee of com- 
petence. And while a diploma from an established university 
may not be foolproof, it is far more likely to be predictive of 
success. 

it follows that the older elitist principles of selection based 
on caste and class arc out of phase v/ith the educational 
reciuirements of tlie modern world. So admission procedures 
have shifted from concern with social origin to concern with 
verbal and mathemajcal aptitudes and achievements in 
science and languages. Success in selection could then be 
measured by the extent to which a round peg would find its 
appropriate round hole. 
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But meritocracy had hardly won the day over elitism when 
ii was challenged from the other end of the spectrum. Job 
needs remained essentially meritocratic, but the supporting 
admissions system was challenged by a democratic drive of 
egalitarianism translated into a worldwide pressure for equal 
access to the university. This view discounts human differ- 
ences and finds the origins of unequal talent in unequal social 
conditions, which are in turn partly traceable to elitist and 
meritocratic considerations for university entrance. Unequal 
treatment in the past has led to unequal preparations in the 
present. The fact that social inequalities and differences in 
human talent are not in a direct causal relationship is 
obscured by the emotional rhetoric that supports a deter- 
mination to achieve social justice through equal access to and 
even equal representation in the university. 

To this pressure and to these considerations the university 
must also respond in its admissions policies. Whereas merito- 
cratic considerations recjuire close attention to individual 
aptitudes and achievements, egalitarian considerations require 
equally close attention to social justice, representation of 
minority groups, and financial assistance tor the lessaftluent, 
While a meritocratic policy emphasizes examinations, an 
egalitarian policy would do away with them altogether. While 
in a meritocratic system admission to certain programs would 
be confined to those with visible or at least demonstrable 
aptitudes, an egalitarian system would insist that students 
should go where they wish and any deficiencies should be 
either excused or mitigated by remedial or catch-up work. 

As if dealing with and. ideally, resolving these conflicting 
consitlerations were not enough, admissions has a third 
consideration that must be balanced with the first two 
namely the matter of academic standard-: of no small 
concern to the university faculty. 

Academic standards are a somewhat imprecise measuring 
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rod but a very significant basis tor university decision 
making. And tor our purpose here they involve the measure- 
ment of student capacity and performance independent of 
manpower needs and student aspirations. Inflexible recourse 
to academic standards could blunt both social ncod and 
student expectation. Applied to admissions it could both 
change the allocation of talent and thwart the academic 
aspirations of the young. And it has done both. The faculty 
reply is that to debase standards in favor of nonacademic 
requirements is to be false to the very idea of the university. 
At the extreme, it will be asserted that standards are 
standards, and needs and aspirations will just have to take 
them into account. 

It can be imagined that admission polivies now involve 
something more than receiving the secondary school gradua- 
tion certificate and checking it for errors. The handling of 
admissions is no neutral mechanical process. If admissions 
retlect only manpower requirements, meritocracy will be 
indicted as unjust. If admissions reflect only the egalitarian 
dictates of social justice, society may stagnate from a great 
mismatch of talent and needed skills. And if admissions 
ignore the importance of faculty standards, the education 
acquired may be a fraud. As one country after another moves 
from elitist to substantially broadened higher education, the 
admissions procedure becomes in fact one of the long-run 
determinants of the extent to which an educated citizenry 
matches the needs and aspirations of a society. 

The university becomes a giant scissors. One blade cuts for 
meritocratic differentiation while the other cuts for egali- 
tarian similarity. The bolt of the hinge that keeps the blades 
in place is the bolt of curricular relevance and academic 
standards. I must leave to my next visit the question as to 
who has their hands on the scissors themselves, who is cutting 
our social cloth. 

IS 
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The subject is so important that perhaps a personal 
footnote is not out of order. When I first came to Cornell 
University as President in 1^)63 there were about four black 
students in each class of about 2.500 entrants. There wero 
some who concluded that black students were not 
encouraged to enter. This was true. So we encouraged black 
students to come and provided as best we could the 
scholarship help required to make this possible. The admis- 
sions policy was. in this case, directly influenced and even 
determined by considerations of social justice, and social 
justice seemed to be the precondition of future racial 
stability. No one should be surprised that there was opposi- 
tion from those primarily concerned with academic standards 
and academic freedom. There was also opposition from those 
who believed that we would be training black students for a 
world in which there would be no job openings for them. 

But what was not widely understood was that a change in 
admissions policy was the key not only to social reform but 
that it would also help to make the special treatment no 
longer necessary. Once black students were admitted they 
graduated with their white classmate with about the same 
attrition rates. Once graduated, black students found a job 
market that has made the black graduate of a first-vank 
university a favored applicant for many jobs. Once employee', 
they encouraged other black students to apply to universities 
as an important ladder out of the ghetto. In the intricate 
cliain of connection it became clear that jobs (maiip)ower). 
curriculum (academic standards), and social aspiration (access 
to higlier education) required balanced judgments at various 
points and that in the endless chain involved in social 
progress admissions policy was and is one of the key places at 
which the various considerations could be advanced and 
balanced. 

Once again it is important to point out that social policy 
can be influenced indirectly where direct institutional stale- 
ly) 
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nients would be hard to come by. The university's investment 
policy can embrace social concerns because it is handled by 
professionals who, having accepted the principle, are per- 
mitted to make specific decisions outside the public arena of 
debate. Admissions policy makers can balance a concern for 
racial justice, job opportunity and academic standards 
because the university community accepts the need for 
balance but permits a committee of its peers to make 
individual decisions. Social progress not only requires the 
vigorous push of the reformer but also depends on the tacit 
acceptance of reform by those who do not wish to climb the 
barricades. The university has discovered that its influence is 
directly proportional to its acceptance of the necessity and 
wisdom of tacit support and indirect intluence. 

I hope by now to have shown that while direct institu- 
tional intervention is a very limited means of social reform, 
indirect influences achieved through the social strategies built 
into normal university activities can and do play their part in 
social change. We turn now to a third and even more 
significant level of influence on social change and social 
reform that of professional networks. Here the mode of 
academic connnunity is dominant and the mode of institu- 
tion is present but supportive. 

PROFESSIONAL NETWORKS 

We have given far too little attention to the professional and 
his unique role in society. He may be our greatest social 
invention. He is highly competent in some field of knowledge 
such as physics, public administration or microbiology. He 
may be highly competent in some practice that combines a 
field of knowledge, a set of skills, and special service such as 
medicine, architecture or the law. To say that a man is a 
professional is to say that he is dedicated to his chosen field 
and performs at the highest level of his capability. Unprofes- 
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sional conduct is ii term of opprobrium. Prot'cssioniilism is 
the modern style and spells success. 

A second important cliar;icteristic of the professional is 
that he has a dual loyalty to his institutional employer and 
to his profession. A physicist may be a government 
employee, a university professor, a corporation researcher or 
a colonel in the air force. But irrespective of his institutional 
home, he is also a physicist and maintains professional 
relationships that .ire as important as his institutional 
connections. Sometimes these relations are of paramount 
consideration. Institutions are. in these circumstances, used 
by a professional network to advance its own programs, 
standards of performance, and even its idea of the national 
interest. This stance and capability is not necessarily a bad 
thing but it can and does sometimes complicate life for the 
institutional manager. 

A real-life illustration will help make my point. One day at 
Cornell 1 was waited on by a professor of nuclear physics. 
The professor informed me. with obvious delight, that 
Cornell had been selected as the site for the largest 
campus-based synchrotron in the country. All capital and 
operating expenses were to be paid by the National Science 
Foundation. 1 replied that the honor was indeed great but 
might I inquire who had made this selection. He replied that 
a committee made up entirely of nuclear physicists had 
drawn up a ten-year plan for the development of the field, 
had sold it to the executive office of the President and the 
chairman of the relevant committees of the Congress. 
Anticipating a question hovering in the corner of my eyes, he 
explained that of course he had not wished to take up niy 
lime until the matter was all set. And it was all set because I 
came to agree that this great machine could be absorbed hy 
the university without irreparable damage and even to some 
advantage. I will have to confess that it was extremely 
forlimate that 1 came to this positive view because 1 am by 
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no means clear that I could have denied its entrance without 
a fatal palace revolution. 

An additional characteristic of the professional is that 
national boundaries are as easy to surmount as are the 
jurisdictions of domestic agencies public or private. It is 
perhaps no coincidence that our earliest and most continuous 
dialogue with the USSR wls conceived and manned by 
scientists and engineers who ; "iched out to their professional 
counterparts as partners in a discussion of political and social 
issues. I am told that the main constructive thread throughout 
this decade of discussions has been the solid agreement that 
governments must not be allowed to interfere with the 
growth of science anywhere. On the contiary, science 
involves a scale of consideration be it for a trillion-volt 
synchrotron or for a mission into space that requires the 
active support of more than one government, 

Tl esc protessional links form a network of influence in 
which the professional on the university campus has his 
distinctive role. He is the original link in the chain, the source 
of professional training, the man free from (or largely free 
from) political or monetary concerns, the bell cow in the 
professional tlock. Given a home by the university, colleagues 
who can round out his work, freedom to relate to his 
professional peers at home or abroad, the university supports 
a revolutionary society whose intluence is only matched by 
its apparent innocence. To simplify the analysis and to make 
the connection between the professional and the university as 
an instrument for reform, permit me to include a word or 
two about the intluence of colleges of agriculture in our 
hnul-grant universities in the United States. 

A series of these universities was established in the United 
States over one hundred years ago to provide education and 
training relevant to a growing industrial society. One feature 
of tliis program was the application of science to the 



production and distribution of food. To this end there 
developed a college of agriculture and a college of engineering 
in almost every state of the union, and these colleges were to 
house the new professionals ready to forge the links Ix lween 
the laboratory and the farm. A chain of profe?:sional 
connection was gradually established, starting with professors 
of biology and running t') professors of animal husbandry, 
then to extension professors of applied agriculture, then to 
county agents trained in the universities, then to local farm 
groups and finally to the farmer himself. Thus the basic 
research in the university laboratory could be translated by 
easy and established stages down an uninterrupted and 
connected chain of competence. Conversely, the farmers* 
problems could work their way up the chain to the level that 
could produce adequate answers. Thus research was visibly 
relevant and, therefore, supported, and farm productivity 
became a smashing success. 

The land-grant colleges are the imporfant supportive link in 
the chain that has produced the miracle of agricultural 
productivity in the United States. In so doing they have freed 
millions of farm workers formerly needed for the production 
of food to go into various parts of the growing industrial 
complex. At the same time they have made possible the food 
reserves that in times of trouble elsewhere have forestalled 
famine and even revolution. And, of course, they have 
incidentally helped to populate our cities and depopulate our 
rural areas. Finally, they have made agriculture dependent on 
an increasingly sophisticated technology which has in turn 
further strengthened the chain of connection and inter- 
dependence in society as a whole. 

The important point is that professional networks of men 
trained largely at the university, but now to be found 
throughout all institutions, public and private, academic and 
business, with their hands in the soil or around the test tube, 
have provided dynamic links between theory and practice, 
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campus and farm, that significantly helped tnmstbrni our 
societies from rural-agricultural to urban-industrial. It may 
seem strange that it was an agricultural program that gave 
such a powerful assist to the modem industrial state. But that 
is the way it was and is. 



INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITY AS A FREE COMMUNITY 

The fourth influence of the university stems from its style 
and nature as a free and semi-autonomous community rather 
than as a corporate institution. It is the one place-perhaps the 
only place in society - where ideas, however inspired or 
foolish, can be expressed freely and exposed to criticism. 
Consequently, it is a haven for the dissenting, the unpopular, 
the critical voice. If reform springs from the seed of 
discontent with \^hat is. accompanied by a vision of what 
could he then surely the university influence for refbim is 
great, for it maintains a community in which a diversity of 
such visions can openly exist. In this sense, the university is 
not just the "hone of lost causes*' but the home of all 
causes - contradictory though they may be. 

The university is also an idealized community. Its activity 
is removed from the pressures that come from living with the 
consequences of statements and actions. Thus there is a 
built-in comparison between the reai and ideal world which 
places the university community in a state of chronic 
dissatisfaction with the world around it. As a student 
newspaper editorial put it, "only the young can be truly 
moral because their v:ilues have not been contaminated by 
experience." 

This dissatisfaction can flare up into revolt when the real 
world departs too far from the ideal and particularly when 
other critical voices are not to be heard. Thus in authoritarian 
societies students have irequently been the de facto opposi- 
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tion party. In these drcumstances student political activity, 
with the university campus as a ba^.e, has not been without 
influence. Sometimes the campus is the center of the 
action - demonstrations against unpopular visitors are cases in 
point. At otlicr times the university administration is the 
target, or some teacher, or some course of study. But, 
generally speaking, university confrontation is used as a 
means of giving visibility to some substantial complaint about 
the status qno and even some constructive program or project 
aimed at righting wrongs. 

It may be that as the campus bcomes a less significant 
feature of the structure of higher education, the university as 
a social base for political opposition will be considerably 
reduced. While life for teachers and administrators may 
become quieter, it is clear that society as a whole may miss 
this stimulus tor reform. 

EDUCATED MAN -MOST POTENT INFLUENCE 
FOR CHANGE 

Finally, we come to the most pervasive influence of the 
universi ; as an agent for social reform- the development of 
the educated man. In the long run the educated man is the 
yeast in our social dough. 

The educated man knows that injustice can be reduced 
because through a reading of history he knows injustice has 
been both experienced and dealt with in other civilizations. 
Injustice and justice, he has come to believe, are both 
man-made. 

He has learned the value of objectivity, which protects him 
from confusing emotional commitment with the truth. But 
he also knows, in the great phrase of Northrup Frye, that 
''concern prevents detachment from degenerating into 
indifference/* 
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He knows that truth is never the monopoly ot any person, 
any group, any eountry, or any eivilization. He wil! be ranged 
against those who make such claims. He is an anti-authori- 
tarian. 



He has watched the careful way in which his teachers 
separated what is from what ought to be. He has appreciated 
all the more those who make the distinction in order ♦o 
proclaim allegiance to ihc great values an-l great aspirations 
that have moved all men. 



We do not mean that the educated nun is necessarily good; 
educated men and women have frequently put their educa- 
tion to evil uses. Nor do we mean that the 'educated man is 
necessarily omniscient. He can be wrong. The educated man 
may not have the answers but he does have the style that is 
more likely to produce the answers. 

We conclude that the university's greatest instrument for 
social reform is surely not its institutional muscle but its 
graduates who will have appreciated a dedication to careful 
analysis and precise statement: a perspective ihat comes from 
a reading of history, an appreciation of other cultures, a love 
of truth: a mastery of the tools of laboratory and library that 
help dispel ignorance better than do int^antation or dictatorial 
fiat: and finally, a horizon that embraces a view of what 
could be, the first prerequisite to social reform. 
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International Council for Educational Development 

The International Council for Eduaitional Development 
(ICHD) is an international non-profit association of persons 
with a common concern tor the future of education and its 
role in social and economic development. 

ICKD*s three major interests are strategies for educational 
development; the modernization and management of systems 
of higher education; and the international programs and 
icsponsibilities of highci vducation. In each area, ICED\s 
purposes are to identity and analyze major educational 
problems shared by a number of countries, to generate policy 
recommendations, and to provide consultation, on request, 
to international and national organizations. 

ICED\ activities are directed by James A. Perkins, chief 
executive officer and chairman of an international board. 
Philip H. Coombs is vice chairman. The headquarters office is 
in New York City. 

The main support for ICKD to date has come from the 
Ford Foundation, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, UNICEF, and the Clark Foundation. 
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